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ABSTRACT 

This document is a position papor prepared to assist 
teachers, administrators, and curriculum planners in general to 
determine direction and focus for their efforts in developing 
programs of physical education in elementary schools. The document is 
composed of a series of statements of belief on the following topics 
of physical education: the child and the need for instruction and 
instructors to consider the child's individuality and personal 
potential; the teacher and teacher preparation — centering on his or 
her need for understanding of the child; the criteria of an 
instructional program in physical education; the type of evaluation; 
time allotment, class size, teaching load, dress; equipment and 
facilities; and school related programs. . (JA) 
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. ioreword 

Physical education is one of the most rapidly devel- 
oping curricular areas '.n the elementary school 
program. The need for providing learning experi- 
ences in physical education to children has become 
universally recognized and significant changes are 
taking place in the content and teaching strategies 
of this field of study* □ When properly guided and 
developed, physical education becomes a purposeful 
and vital part of the children's elementary school 
education. It aids in the realization of those objec- 
tives concerned with the development of favorable 
self-image, creative expression, motor skills, physical 
fitness, knowledge and understanding of human 
movement □ In very real measure, the degree of 
success the elementary child experiences in his work 
and play is influenced by his ability to execute move- 
ment patterns effectively and efficiently. For the 
child, movement is one of the most used means of 
non-verbal communication and expression. It is one 
of the important avenues through which he forms 
impressions about himself and his environment □ 
In some observable and learned form, movement 
underlies nearly all of man's accomplishments. The 
child, to become a fully functioning individual, 
needs many opportunities to participate in well-con- 
ceived, well-taught learning experiences in physical 
education. To achieve this objective, the essentials 
of a quality program of physical education for the 
elementary school need to be identified □ 

* Promiuug Practices hi Elementary School Physical Education, 
AAHPER (Washington. D.C„ 1969) . 




Physical education is an integral part of the total 
educational jn'ograni. As such it must seek to con- 
tribute to the ove) all goals of the educational pioguim 
of lohich it is a part. 

Though these purposes and goals are often broadly 
conceived and include concon for the cognitive and 
affective fields, as loell as foi the psychomotor, they 
should serue as guidelines for determining the kind of 
physical education fmygram offered in the elementary 
school. 

In the continuing quest to make learning tnore rele- 
vant and posonal to the child — and to realize more 
fully the goals of physical education — nexo develof)- 
ments in learning theories, structure of subject matter, 
and behavioral objectives must be constantly con- 
sidered, evaluated, and im\)lemented. 



Statement 
of Beliefs 




believe: 



THE CHILD 



1. Each child is a unique individual with 
difTcring physical, mental, emotional, and 
social needs. 

2. Every child has the need and right to bene- 
fit from physical education experiences. 

3. Through the teaching of carefully planned 
movement experiences the child: 

a. learns to express his understandings of 
himself and his environment. 

b. becomes more proficient in movement 
skills which allow him to participate 
more fully in a variety of life experi- 
ences. 

c. improves in muscular strength, endur- 
ance, flexibility, agility, balance and 
coordination, and in his knowledge and 
understanding of how these factors re- 
late to life-long physical fitness. 

4. Each child should have continuous learn- 
ing experiences in plusical education each 
year he is in school. 



1. Teachers of elementary school physical 
education nnist understand human move- 
ment, child growth and development, cur- 
rent learning theories, and be able to work 
eflectively with children. 

2. A (lualified elementary school physical edu- 
cation teacher should be an involved and 
contributing staff member of the ele- 
mentary school. 

S. To assure that the most meaningful learn- 
ing takes place, both the physical educa- 
tion teacher and the classroom teacher 




THE TEACHER 



believe: 
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should work toi^cUicr to develop an under- 
standing of tje (luldren and, through this 
understanding, should provide a program 
which is (onuucnsurate Avith the cliildren's 
needs. Akhough the physical educator as- 
sumes the primary role in conducting the 
program, it is essential that he regard him- 
self as one prt of the total educational 
process. 

When classroom teachers teach physical 
education it is imperative Uiat they be pro- 
vided with regular leadership and guicl- 
ance from resource jwple who are cpiali- 
fied by education and cx|x:rience in 
elementary school physical 'education. 

4. In schools where differentiated staffing pat- 
terns are practiced, the value o: auxiliary 
personnel to assist the physical education 
teacher should not be overlooked 

a. The use of teacher aides a?/l parapro- 
fessionals as supprting stafl can do 
much to create efTeclive and pur|x>seful 
teaching teams in physical education as 
well as in other subject areas. 

b. The unity of purpose and program can 
be enhanced when staffing patterns i>er- 
mit all teachers, including the physical 
education teacher, to plan and evaluate 
(and sometimes teach) as a team work- 
ing toward common goals. 

c. Guidelines for the utilization of profes- 
sional prsonnel (including the use of 
differentiated staffing) should be devel- 
oped jointly by the physical education 
teachers and die school administration. 




TEACHER PREPARATION 



believe: 

Professional education background for the 
physical education teacher should be de- 
velojx^d upon a liberal arts base of the 
humanities, social sciences, physical sci- 
ences, and biological sciences. Professional 
preparation courses should include: 



a. study of child growth and development 
with an emphasis on motor develop- 
ment and learning. 

h. study of the nature and function of 
human movement. 

c. study of learning processes and factors 
that facilitate learning, and teaching 
strategies as they relate to learning 
outcomes. 

d. study of development of curriculum to 
include movement experiences appro- 
pi late for all elementary school chil- 
dren. 

e. study of early childhood and elemen- 
tary school curriculum as a phase of 
continuing education. 

f. directed laboratory experiences focus- 
ing on learning to critically observe 
the movement of children in an ele- 
mentary school.^ 

2. Preparation for the classroom teacher 
should include an understanding of the 
relationship of physical and motor devel- 
opment to the total learning experience of 
the child. Course work in movement skills, 
methods, and content of elementary school 
physical education should be required. 
Laboratory experiences in working with 
young children in physical education are 
essential. 

3. In-service op]X)rtunitics should be pro- 
vided frequently for all personnel con- 
cerned with physical education programs 
for children. 

4. It is imperative that teachers of classes 
concerned with preservice and in-service 
education in physical education have had 
successful recent and continuing work with 
children. 

5. Participation in local, state, and national 
organizations should be encouraged as a 
means of keeping informed of trends, 
issues, and new developments in the profes- 
sion. 

^ Ptofcssional Prrfmration of the Elementary School 
Physical Edncaiion Teacher, A.MU'ER (VVasIiiiigton, 



INSTRUCTIONAL PROGnAWS 



e believe: 

1. A well-conccivcd and wcll-cxcculcd pro- 
<rrani of physical education will conlnbuic 
to the development of self-directed, self- 
leliant, and fully functioning individuals 
tapal)le of living ha])py, productive lives 
in a democratic society. 

2. A com])rehensive ])hysical education pro- 
gram for all cliildren has as its foundation 
a common core of learning ex])eriences. 
This common core of learning is concerned 
with efhcient body management in a variety 
of movement situations. It serves tlie diver- 
gent needs of all ])U])ils- the gifted, the slow 
leainer, ilie liandica])])ed, the culturally 
dei)iived, and the average -and is geared 
to the develo])mental needs of each cliild. 

3. The program must be planned and con- 
ducted to ])rovide each child widi maximal 
op])crtunities for involvement in situations 
calling for mental, motor, and emotional 
responses which will result in optimal and 
desirable modifications in ])ehavior: skills, 
knowledges, and attitudes. 

A. A variety of leaniing cx])eriences should be 
planned and carried out to em])hasi/e die 
clevelo])ment of basic concepts, values, and 
behaviors associated wiUi die ultimate goal 
for the ])liysically educated person. 

5. Curricular content should be so organized 
that levels of learning in attitudes, under- 
standings,- and skills are recogiii/ed and 
can take ])lace in a sequential and develop- 
mental arrangement. 

6. The instructional program should be de- 
signed to: (1) encourage vigorous ])hysical 
activity and attainment of physical fitness; 
(2) devclo]; motor skills; (3) foster crea- 
tivity; (4) enipliasi/e safety practices; (5) 
motivate ex])ression and communication; 
(f)) promote self-understanding and acce])t- 



2 Knowledge and Undcistiniding in Physical Educa- 
tion, AAHPER (Washington, D.C, 1909). 



ar.ce; and (7) stimulate social develop- 
ment. It should include such experiences 
as I)asic movement, dance, gai^i^- ')r 
in sport skills, stunts^ and iv \ 
whh l.'M'gc and small apparatu .1 pos- 

sible, the program should include aquatics. 
Each must be so structured that it is inter- 
related with tbe others, permitting children 
to generalize from one learning expeiience 
to the next. 

To deal effectively with the whole child, 
many styles of teaching must be brought to 
bear on the learning situation. These in- 
clude b)t'^ teacher-directed and self- 
directed learning. If learning is to be |x:r- 
sonali/ed and concerned with the cognitive 
and affective domains, problem-solving as 
a teaching strategy becomes vital. 

1^0 foster fhe development of generaliza- 
tions and key concepts, a range of instruc- 
tional aids as well as teaching styles must 
be employed. Innovative use of audio- 
visual materials, large and small group in- 
struction, individual help^ and interdisci- 
plinary approaches must all be considered. 

Op|X)rtunity should be provided for par- 
ticipation in organized intramurals and 
such extranuiral programs as play days and 
sports days. These should be designed to 
serve the purpose of the class instruction 
phase of the program. 



EVALUATION . ^ 

e believe: 

, Evaluation must be a continuous and vital 
part of the physical education program. 
It is used to determine and clarify instruc- 
tional pur|X)ses and to assess individual 
pupil progress in achieving program objec- 
tives. 

a. It is essential in the guidance of chil- 
dren toward the attainment of accept- 



ai)le goals and in motivation of chil- 
dren and teachers to bring about needed 
im])rovenient. 

b. It provides the basis for assessing the 
behavioral res])onse of die learner in 
relation to the planned learning experi- 
ence and the dcvelo])ment of learning 
cx])enenccs to follow. 

c. It should be utilized as one means of 
inter])reting the program to ])arents 
and the community in order to ])rovide 
for a better understanding of educa- 
tional values and outcomes. 

A variety of evaluative techniciues should 
be used for determining individual difler- 
cnce.s and needs of elementary rxhool chil- 
dren. Such technicjues should include the 
use of teacher observation, class discussion, 
knowledge testing, anecdotal records, motor 
skill, and ])hysical fitness assessment. The 
results of the use of these techniques should 
be inter])! eted in light of the local situation 
rather than solely in relation to national 
norms. It is more im])ortant to com])are the 
records of the child's ])rogress than it is to 
consider the cliiUrs rank in relation to 
other children. 

Children need to he diiecUy involved in 
their own on-goiiig evaluations of them- 
selves, their grou])s, and of the ])rogram in 
relation to the realization of specific be- 
havioral objectives. 



TIME ALLOTWENT, CLASS 
SIZE, TEACHING LOAD, DRESS 

e believe: 

, Pupils in elementary school should partici- 
pate in an instructional program of ])liysi- 
cal education for at least 150 minutes per 
week in addition to time allotted for free 
and /or su])ervised play, 
a. To best serve the activity needs of chii- 
drcn, a daily ])rogram is recommended. 



/ 
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b. The length of the class ])erio(l must he 
a])])io])riate to the instructional ])ur- 
])osc of the lesson and to the needs and 
maturation of the learner. 

c. The time allocated for instruction 
should be exclusive of time allotted for 
dressing, showering, recess, free and/or 
su])crvised ])lay ])eriods, and noon-hour 
activities, 

2. Giou])ings for instruction in ])hysical edu- 
cauon should be a])])ropriate to the objec- 
tives of the lesson being iiiUght, and they 
should l)e oidinarily consistent in si/e with 
those of otiier subject aieas and/or self- 
contained classes. 

a. 0])])ortunities for individualizing in- 
struction should be of ])rimary concern 
in determining class groups. 

b. Class groupings must be nexil)le enough 
to ])rovicle for dflTerences in interests, 
levels of matiniiy, si7e, abilities, and 
needs. 

3. Cionsicleration of the teaching load is cru- 
cial to effective, high-cjuality teaching. 
Personnel lesponsible for scheduling must 
consider the following factors: 

a. The number of different classes assigned 
to a physical education teacher in a clay 
is a better criterion for determining 
leaching load than is the number of 
hours he teaches. 

For example: The teacher who is 
teaching 10 or 11 classes in a school 
clay of a])proximate]y Si^ hours has a 
greater load tlian the one teaching 6 
or 7 classes in the iame period of time. 
Planning for and adjusting to a new 
class every 30 minutes is far more de- 
manding than changing groups every 
45 to 50 u.'inutes. 

b. Group or class schediding should 
be ])lannecl to minimize equipment 
changes from one class to the next (e.g., 
scheduling all ])rimary classes in a 
block of time) . It is desirable lo leave 
several minutes 0])en between classes to 
enable the teacher to talk to individual 
students, make teaching notes, or confer 
with the classroom teacher. 



c. The physical education teacher needs 
time io l)l<n I his proi^iani; roordnuUc 
the total pro^^iani: consult with teachers, 
principals, other resource teachers, and 
parents; and to work with children 
needing additional help. Teachers who 
tra\d between schools during the day 
should i)e given special considerations 
to assure that they can function efTec- 
tivel) as mendnTS of the teaching teams 
in the schools to which they are assigned. 

Pupils and tca( hers should be appropriately 
dressed for the types of activities being 
conducted in the physical education class. 
Concern for freedom and quality of move- 
ment, as well as for safety, should influence 
the type of attire worn. 
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EQUIPIVIENT AND FACiLlTiES 

believe: 

Board? of education, through their regular 
school budget, should provide: 

a, sufficient funds for the maintenance and 
purchase of supplies and ecpiipment. 

b. adecpuite facilities and ecpiipment for 
.school and comnnmity use. 

2, Standards foi the pui chase of supplies and 
eciuipmeiu should be developed jointly by 
the physic.il education teachers and the 
school achninistration. 

3. All children should have many oppor- 
tunities to participate in physical educa- 
tion activities; a goal of one ball, one rope, 
etc., i)er child is realistic for a physical 
education class. If children are to be physi- 
cally acti\e and fully experiencing the 
IcNiniing situation, ample ec|uipment and 
supplies for each child are as essential as 
pencils and books in the classroom. 

•L Sufficient indoor and outdoor facilities, 
ccpiipment, and supplies should be pro- 



vidcd ill each of the clcinciilary schools 
(e.ij,, adjustable apparatus which • ^ovides 
for climbing, swinging, jiiiiiping, Ciawling. 
hanging, and balancing) . 

5. School and coinniunity facilities and pro- 
grams should be plainied and used to 
siipplcnient each other in serving the needs 
of children. 

6. Blacktopped areas should be pro|Xjrly 
marked with circles, lines, courts, etc., to 
permit participation in a wide variety of 
activities appropriate for various age levels. 
Play spaces should be designed to permit 
creative and exploratory types of play. Ap- 
paratus should be selected (or created) for 
its developmental and educational vahie,^ 

7. Plans for new physical education fa».ilities 
arc the res|X)nsibility of the community as 
well as die school and should be develo|x*cl 
in cooperation with physical education 
teachers, principals, and other resource 
persons. Personnel involved in planning 
should be guided by recent developments 
in instruction as well as construction.^ 



SCHOOL RELATED PROGRAMS 

e believe: 

1. The physical activity needs of elementary 
school age children can best be served 
through a piogram of instruction in physi- 
cal education which is supplemented by 
other opportunities for participation that 
are provided by school, home, and com- 
munity. 

2. The school^related program should pro- 
vide opportunities for further development 

^Physical Education far ChiUbnVs Uailthjul lAving, 
Association for Childliood Education International 
(Washington. 1%8^ 

^ Vlaumng Areas and VacHUic^ for Health, Physical 
Education and licet cat ion, Athletic Insiitutc l\m\ 
AAHPKR (Chicago, 1905). 



of knowledge and skills gained in the in- 
structionid " ])liysic;il education progKiin 
during such ])eriods as lecess, noon hour, 
;uul extended school-day jnogranis. The 
])rogram should be difrerentiated in con- 
tent and organization to ])rovide for the 
unskilled child as well as die skilled 
j)erfoi mer. 

3. Extended o])portunities for continued par- 
ticipation in sport-type games, dance, gym- 
nastics, and odier activities should be of- 
fered in die intramural program for all 
boys and girls. This program usually starts 
in grade five as die desire for competition 
and group identification begins to emerge. 

4. Competition at die elementary school level 
is a vital and forceful educational to.>i 
Pro|>crly used it can stimulate a keen de- 
sire for self-improvement as well as create 
environments in which children, motivated 
by common pur])Ose, unite in an effort 'o 
aC(oni])lisli goals in a manner not uriike 
the roles dicy will play as adults in a dnno- 
cratic, competitive society. However, to be 
beneficial, competition must be succf^sv 
oriented for all children and relevant .o 
die school ])rograni. Carefully structured 
com])etitive ex])erie'ices within the scliooi, 
involving individual and grou]) op])or- 
tunities and develojx^d and conducted to 
achieve s|x:cific behavioral c>.jec ives, are 
usually more congruent with cljmentary 
education goals than inter-school competi- 
tive ])rograms. 

If diere is a desire to develop a program 
of inter-school adiletic competition fc^r 
upper elementary school children, it should 
be considered carefully within die context 
' relntive educational values for children 
v.t dlis age/'' Such consideration should fol- 
low only after a sound ])hysical education 
])rogrant has been provided for all die 
children in the elementary school as well 
as an intramural program for die u])per 
elementary grades. 



^^Drshablc Alhlctic Cov\ j)C tUion for Childicn of 
J'AcmnHnry School A^e, AAHTKR (Wasfniiglon, D.C, 
1908) . 



